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ABSTRACT 

The Effective Teacher Training ProgruR in North 
Carolina is based upon correlational studies priaarily United to the 
areas of reading, aath and language knowledge and to learning 
outcones that consist of basic skills, factual knowledge, and concept 
nana identification. Despite warnings against overgeaeralisation 
within the studies theaselves, the direct instruction model, which 
receives support from this research, is being applied to instruction 
in all areas of the curriculUB and to all levels of learning. This 
instructional model conflicts with the way learning is understood in 
social studies and with evidence indicating that direct instruction 
inhibits the developaient of critical thinking and inquiry— aims 
highly valued by social studies edueators. This paper challenges the 
assimption that effective teaching practices are neutral concerning 
eurriculuB choices and argues that a behavior istlogical-posltlvist 
model of curriculum is being imposed on all teachers even though 
there is strong evidence that this model is inconsistent with 
conditions that foster the developneat of language competence and 
literacy. It is concluded that, both in social studies and in 
language arts, teachers must be allowed to make professional informed 
decisions about learning activities so that they can select 
appropriate conditions for types and levels of learning. 
(Author/MT) 
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ABSTRACT 



The Effective Teacher Training l^ograsa in North Carolina 
is baaed upon correlational atudlea primarily limited to the 
areas of reading, math and language knowledge and to learning 
outcomes that consist oi basic skills , factual knowledge and 
concept name identification* Despite warnings against over- 
generalization within the studies themselves, the direct in* 
structlon model i which receives support from this research, is 
being applied to instruction In all areas of the curriculum «id 
to all levels of learning* This instructional model conflicts 
with the way learnings are conceived in social studies and with 
evidence indicating that the elements of direct instruction 
Inhibit the development of crltloal thinking and inquiry-*aims 
highly valued by social studies educators. Additionally, this 
paper challenges the assumption that effective teaching prac« 
tices are neutral concerning curriculum choices. The argument 
is made that a behaviorlst loglcal-positivlst model of curric- 
ulum is being imposed on all teachers even though there is 
strong evidence that this model is inoonsistent with conditions 
that foster the development of language competence and of lit- 
eracy. It is concluded thatt both in social studies and in 
language arts, teachers must be allowed to make professional, 
informed decisions about learning activities so that they can 
select appropriate conditions to match types and levels of 
learning. The Iffeotlve Teacher Training Program is an ob* 
stacle to this goal. 



TIACHEB EPPBCTIVINISS AND IDUCATlONi A CASl OF INCOMPATIBILITY? 



North Carolina's Mtf motive Taaohlng Training Programs 
Part I« ImpllQations for Soalal Studies 
Part II « Implioatlons for Language Currieula 

Introduction 

The If f aotive Taaoher Training Program now being mandated 
across North Carolina represents an extremely problematic ap* 
proach to improving instruction and learning* It la problem* 
atic primarily because it conveys the impression that its ele- 
ments are Integrative and generic, applicable to all learners, 
learnings 9 content areas and settings # Neither the research 
Etudies which generated the **effective teaching** label, nor 
analyses and reviews of these studie'i support such claims. 
Even the review contracted by the state of North Carolina (and 
from which references in the training manual are excerpted) 
does not support such an impression « The authors are quite 
clean 

The conclusions derived from the integrative review 
are constrained by the number of research studies that 
have been done on the teaching practice in question. Re- 
lated to this is the further limitation of the conditional 
nature of the oonclusions. Two aspects of this limitation 
stand out. First, there is no teaching practice that has 
been researched for every subject taught In school. By 
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far, most of the studies available were done at the ale- 
mentarF sohool level and in the basic skills aubjeots of 
reading and mathematles* Notloeably laGking are atudles 
at the high achool level and studies in the taaohlng of 
soienoei soolal studies f literature, foreign languages, 
and non-aoademlQ subjects suoh as muslo, art, and physiaal 
edueatlon . # « • 

With respect to attempting to derive a total pioture of 
teaching, it is important to reoognlze that the available 
research is not in itself Integrative* Thus, there is no 
empirical evidence that addresses if and/or how various 
teaching practioes and teaching funotions combine into a 
total model of teaohing* Therefore, at this time, each of 
the teaching functions described in the review must be in- 
terpreted as a discrete entity, (White et«al,, 1983) 
The selection criteria employed by these researohers for 
including or excluding studies further substantiates cm^tLon in 
perceiving the research results as in integrative model* Spe- 
cifically the criteria excluded studies that dealt with clus- 
ters of teaching practices that were highly integrated or se- 
quenced and thus could not be delineated * Teaching praotices 
that could not be directly observed in the daily routine of the 
classroom were also eliminated from the review. Only empirical 
studies of the positivist process-product type were included; 
the consequence of engaging in the teaching practice had to be 
related either to student achievement or to increased time^on- 
task by the students who were exposed to the teaohlng practice 

^ "5,. 
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(White ©t.al*, 1983) • 

These cautions appear not to be headed in either the ITTP 
training manual or the actual training of teaohers. The •'ef- 
fective teaching" researoh studies themselvee are clear and 
precise about the learners i learnings t content areas and set- 
tings for whioh their recommended practices are effective* The 
first part of this paper provides a summary review of theee 
studies* In the seoond part of the tiij^f / the implications of 
these studies for Social Studies ^ and in the final 

seotion, the implications for l^nginf? rrrvmla are discussed* 

Summary Bevlew of Effective Ins ^r^si^fh 

Effective Teaching EBBBmtat luci naturalistic as well 
as experimental studies. It f verts thv positivist process- 
product approach to ascertairLai tfer : fluenc of teaching 
practice/behaviors on learni&i oo#%a* Representative "ef- 
fective teaoh^g" studies of -thtu i«pe include the work of 
Brophy <1976)i Anderson, IvertiQft, and Brophy (1979), Stallings 
and Kaskowitz (1974), and Good and Grouws (1979)* In these 
studies as well as others, effective teaching practices were 
identifiad by correlating observable teacher behaviors, the 
process component, with gains on achlavament tests for classes 
of students (not individual students), the product component* 
The teaching practices identified by these students as effec- 
tive are compositely rapresentad by the direct instruction 
modal* According to Rosenshine (1978, 1986), the elements of 
this model include an academic focus, a teachar-centerad focus, 



little student choioe of activitias and materialg, use of large 
groups rather than small groups for instruotion, limited ex- 
ploration of ideas, drill and high peroentages of oorreot 
answers. Common sense makes this model appealing. It is 
difficult not to assume the universal appropriateness of the 
specific teacher behaviors or sequences of behaviors encom- 
passed by this model. Before suocumbingy however, the learn- 
ings and learners for whom these practices were found to be 
effeotive, and conversely, those for which they are not effec- 
tive must be reviewad. 

The learning outcomes for which these practices are ef- 
fective are explicit, well-structured information and skills 
that can be broken down into psychologically real, discrete 
parts: the basic skills— grammatical rules, vocabulary, decod- 
ing and mathematical computation procedures. In short, the 
types of learnings found on elementary level standardized 
achievement tests. Of the few studies done In subjects other 
than math and reading, positive correlations were found only in 
those where the learning outcomes were of a factual or concept 
naming nature. (Fortune 1967, Armento 1977) The direct in- 
struction model and specific practices encompassed by it are 
not just less effective, but even ineffective when learnings 
are more complex or integrative rather than additive in 
nature— such thingo as abstract thinking (Inferential, criti- 
cal, evaluative), concept formulation, problem posing or 
finding, generative problem solving and reading comprehension 
beyond the literal level—or affective in nature (Brophy 1979, 



Peterson 1979, Good 1979, Kogma 1982, LoGkheed 1981, Pearson 
and Gallagher 1983) . The May 1985 issue of Eduoat lonal Lead'^ 
ershlp provides a oomprehenslve and revealing dlsousslon of 
direct instruotion as it relates to thinking skills as learning 
outaomes* Basentlally, the articles in this issue describe the 
more and less appropriate applications of direct instruction* 
These articles reflect a recurrent theme in the effeotive 
teaching research itself (but one left unacknowledged in ETTP) ; 
namely, methods are to be selected and utilized by reflective 
informed teachers on the basis of what learnings are being ad*^ 
dressed and wha^ the learners are like* 

The effeotive teaching research is similarly cautious in 
asserting that the practices work well in the elementary grades 
(Anderson, Evertson, Brophy 1979, Good and Grouws 1979, Stall- 
ings et.al*, 1978 and 1978, Medley 1977) » But even at that 
level there is variability In the findings* Low ability 
youngsters and those whose demonstrate external locus of 
control are roost positively served by the "effective practicea" 
(Peterson 1979, Medley 1978). In her review, McFall (1983) 
notes that student learning style and level of conceptual com- 
plexity may well mediate the effectiveness of these teaching 
practices. Ebmeier and Good (Good 1979) seem to concur that 
student SES also mediates the '•effectiveness" of teaching 
practices. His review indicates that practices deemed effec- 
tive with low SES students were the reverse of practices deemed 
effective with higher SIS students. Brophy and Evertson (1976, 
1978) also note the need to vary specific teacher behaviors, 



given different SES levals of classes. 

The number of effactiva teaching repliaation studies done 
at the middle grades and high school levels are too few to war 
rant genarallElng the praotices identified in the original ele 
mentary school studies* (See FIGURE 1) 

Fisher (1978), Evertsont Andersony and Brophy (ISTS), 
Redfield and Rousseau (1881), and Gall (1984) for example, 
question the direct transferability of elementary alassroom 
effective teaching practices to upper grade settings « Older 
students are more likely to "tune out** to the direct instruc- 
tion praotices of patterned questioning and tea^er»centered- 
ness. They are also less likely to be kept Interested and ©n- 
task with low level questions and corrective response—drill 
and practice activities* They demonstrate higher investment in 
Instruction that encourages and incorporates their own ideas 
and impressions. Good and Grouws (1979)| Fortune (1967) and 
others contend however , that the praotices do transfer, pro- 
vided that the intended learning outcomes are of a similar 
nature to the basic skills and information types emphasized in 
primary grades. 

Other more general concerns and questions about the find- 
ings of this research further reveal the limits of their appli- 
cation. Good (1979, pp, 61-62) notes, for example, that even 
in the elementary grades the recommended practices and struc- 
ture of direct instruction may not be useful in social studies, 
art, or problem Identifying/defining, He is also concerned 
that misuses based on lack of understanding Hill result in 



promotins rota, meaningless drill prsctioesp mnd that teaahars 
mar not be helpful to students in "learning how to learn" or 
in developing life skill applications of learnings. Good ac- 
knowledges Doyle's (1978) review of the prooess-produot ef- 
fective teaching research and the issue of whether use of the 
practices recommended in this research will foster excessive 
learner dependence on the teacher as **heart pacer," and produoe 
students unable to process information Independently^ Good's 
suggestion is to gradually aaae out or wean students from 
direct instruction, but only after basic skills as measurad on 
achievement tests, are improved^ Good concludes his own review 
of effective teaching research by noting I 

The appropriate question (as suggested here and by 
Peterson, 1978) is, 'What are the circumstances under 
which an educational model bast works?' Not, 'What is the 
bast edupatipnal model?* Ixtant data suggest that direct 
instruction is a reasonable model for enhancing general 
achievement gains at least in the early elementary school 
years* Within the context that it has been studied (math, 
reading, short-term achievement goals), direct instruction 
appears to be a consistently effective teaching method* 
These results may be useful for educators if they do not 
overreact to them. 

If direct instruction is seen as a set of specific 
behaviors or as a generic form of teaching that transcends 
all settings, then it is another polemic* « ^another educa* 
tional shibboleth. However, if it is used as an orienting 



conoept that has to be adjusted senalbly and sensitively^ 
to different eduoational settings i then the conaept has 
some value for the praetitioner , " (Good, 1979, p. 63) 
ITTP is being variably implemented across the state. In 
soma places it rafleots viewing direct instruction as a set of 
specific behaviors to be found in the practices of all teachers 
at all times; in other settings It is being oommunloated to 
teachers as a generic form of teaching, ^ith similar implemen- 
tation implications. Both tacks distort the research. And as 
will be discussed in the next two parts of this paper, both 
impede good Social Studies instruction and learning and good 
language curriQula and learning. 

Implications for Social Studies 

ETTP is problematic to Social Studies educators for three 
reasons. The most ODmpalllng reasons arei first, the incon- 
gruence between the social studies educator's conceptualisation 
of learners and learnings, and that which is reflected in the 
effective teaching research. The second reason relates to the 
instructional implications of these conceptualisations. 

SoQial studies educators have long since abandoned as in- 
accurate and unproductive the poaitivist/behaviorist paradigm 
so evident In the effective teaching research* Within that 
paradigm the learner, as active participant , mediator of input, 
generator of output, independent variable, is all but ignored. 
For the most part social studies educators are suspicious of an 
eKplanatorr schema that posits observable teacher behaviors as 
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the sole stimuli for gains or 1qss#s in aohievement test 
mooTmm* Suoh thinking is reduotlonisn at its worst • Soolal 
studies sduoator/sQonaaptual framework is mors rooted in the 
oognitive oonstruotionist-s orientation rsprasented by Witt-- 
rock, Tobias t FenstermaQher » Taba and Bruner« Within this 
orlantatlont the internal oonstruotiva proaessas of the learner 
are emphasized » The learner and the mental lives of the teach- 
er and students are peraeived as being the real keys to better 
understanding of olassroom phenomena. Armento summarises this 
orientation as well as Its major resaaroh foci most suaoinotlyi 
.Researchers are beginning to reoognise that human 
behavior cannot be properly studied in isolation; 
thoughts ft Intentions and affeot that prompt action must be 
taken into aaaount«««« 

Xnoomlng stimuli are reorganised, these researohers 
believe ft on the basis of the learners prior knowledge , 
value orientations f and the constructive processes em* 
ployed by the student in particular learning situations. 
It would follow from this that students and teachers are 
active constructors of meaning. If this is true, then 
studies that have '•compared the eKternal characteristics 
of instructional methods (overt behaviors) have obscured 
the most Important variable accounting for learning and 
instruction: macroprocesses , or the frequency and inten- 
sity with which students cognitively process instructional 
input'* (Tobias 1982 , pp. 4-S)..., 
The behaviorist paradigm la simply Inadequate to address these 
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quftat iofie * 

Ruo^itifc rtjyiHiroh cifforin baafMi on the aofiM true tl vo orien- 
tation arc explorlnic studonl mmQroproQQUBingi how ins trudtlorml 
raethodB/Btratogioa Influenoo It; how aooittl kriowlt^dMci tind per- 
apectlve la oonBtruotod within the clasaroora* and tho potentlril 
that a variety of inst ruotional technlquea have for "holpin« 
Btudonta gen^rttt© meaning, devolop imagea of nfew idoaa and ra- 
latG these ideaa to thoao provioualy learned*" (Armento 1986, 
pp. 946-948) Initittl experimental atudiea comparing construe- 
tivlBt baaed Inatructlonal ii tratdglt?^ (grinr^rati vo teaching 
models) with raoro traditional Htratortiea ( tc^aoh^r-aentared ) iirfj 
yielding iropressivcj rosultti. In ono auoh study, (MoKenEle and 
White 1982) tho eKperlmental atudentfl* retention rate waa OOHi 
twelve weeks after the instruotion* The qV ar two groupa re- 
tained eonsiderably less: 58% for the traditional field trip 
group, and 51% for the olassroom group. In general, the ra- 
aearoh efforts substantiate the viability of the oonstruotivist 
orientation and its potential oxplanatory power regarding in- 
struction and learning* Social studies eduoators find the 
eonstruetivist orientation more Gompatible than that of the 
bahaviorist with how they view sooial studies learnings and 
therefore of greater praotiGal relevanoe. 

And praotioal relevance is the second souroe of social 
studies educator's difficulties with HTTP. All the major 
learnings in sooial studies are by their nature complex, dy- 
namic and fluid. None of them can be meaningfully learned 
unless the learner is engaging in the process to which each is 
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Infcrifmlcttl ly llrikod* Conaopttt itr^ only mo«nJn«fully li^ftrn<^cl, 
for Gxamplo, by iiat i ve Ic^ttrnor engaMGnuiiit in oonciiptiial I silng-- 
meBsing ftround with or playinM wiLh a conaopt'ii dlmeniiioria I 
it^B attrlbutoe, poeBlblo exampJefi find non-ciKamplee , formula-^ 
ting lt» rula/def inition > relating it to other oonOGpt«, prior 
It^arnlngs, etc* (Taba 1906, 1971 p Martor^llfi 1872, 1985). Hav- 
ing students obsorve a teacher playing with a conceptual idea, 
as Good rooommonda, is no aubstitute. Nor is didaotio concept 
teaching. The impreBslon of effloienay convoyed by thia 
"aerlpted" InBtruotlon in miiili^adlng * Tha lnnrnr?r only 
llkoly to recall what the tuachor haa said and prtiiB^ntodi not 
to have mad© tha concept moanlngful and useful to hlmaolf. 

Blrailarly, generalisation learning and utiliEatlon require 
an instructional setting/approach wherein the learner practices 
ganarallEingi f orfoulating, defining, testing and applying. 
Values are learned by valuing and oritioal aBsessment of values 
In action t Social inquiry and problem-solving learning like^ 
wise require an inatructional setting that encourages and en- 
gagas the learner as disooverer/ganerator (Fair wid Shafter 
1967, Martorella 1972, 1986, Praenkel 1980, Beyer 1971). This 
is not to say that teacher guidance, demonstratlona and varia* 
tlona on controlled practice would not be a part of instruc- 
tion, but they are not likely to be evident 1 n neatly se* 
quenoed steps, or all in one class period, or as major focal 
points of the instructional effort* Arguably, various dlraen* 
sions of these learnings may be delineated into aubskille. But 
is the learner who must do the delineating if it is to be mean- 
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Itigful* Furtharmarot thoso dcjllnotttlonR play an iruitrumontiil 
rolci and aro not enda in themoel voa . Tho pfirtii and tivon thoir 
sum aro not to be oonfuaod with tho whole. 

Soolttl studloB Intontionttl ly ^naouragoa Btudent intc^rde- 
pendimoe and fnental-idoational risk tiiking, Kooplng thinga 
aimplop linear and focuaed on aorroot finewers In anathema to 
good aoclal studloBt Miatakes or orrora are rich souroeM of 
Important inBlghts, intellectual and affeotiv© learning . The 
oantent of soolal gtudiog (not to be oonfused with the content 
of the textbook) pmrmt^ntnm thn r^Bt of the ourrioilliimi [food 
sorlml Btudiea educators pursue Integratloni Quiak, blunt 
transitionB may interrupt a more fruitful flow and oonfluence 
of ideas, etc* with other oontent areas # 

The third and moat obvioua reason has to do with the 
paucity of amplriaal studiae using the direot instruotional 
model to address social studies learnings (review FIGURE 1), 
Of the few studies that did address aooial studies and that 
found poaitive aorrelations between direot instruction and 
aahievement outoomas, the learnings were of a faotual or con« 
cept-naming type, hardly the raison d'etre of sooial studies. 
Even if the behavlorist paradigm were acGeptable, the evidence 
from extant studies is insufficient* 

Oonelualons and Saoommendations 

ETTP is arguably little more than the product of 
expediency* The research review upon which it is based, even 
with Its restricted selactlon and procedural flaws, is replete 
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with wttrnin««; wmrningQ thttt fltiito oiaariy tho limits and 
conwtrainta of tha reHanroh It roviowod. The r«ac?aroh UHOd 
tho bttala for ETTP xmri^alm rx rainimallEit conoaptual rraiiiawork 
for thinking about learning and f ho Influanoe of Instruction on 
ioarnlng* Categorlottl tottcher funotlona are defined Molaiy In 
tormR of spQolfio oxftmple& of behavior. Furthermore » It roally 
does not rofleat a theoretical framework for explaining the in- 
fluonoe of inBtruotlon on learning* EsBentlally it doscrlbefi 
nothing more than that in olaBsrooms whoro ciortaln teacher be- 
haviorii -mrm ohmmryf^d , t-lBn^i-figErQmt^d teat Hcore gains wcro 
also obs©rvcid. HTTP ha^ turned thmmt^ dfesoriptlve correlatlonB 
into causative presariptiona , olearly a caao of oxoeasive in- 
duotlve generalising. An analogy comaa to mind beoauBe it il-^ 
lustrates tho dira Qonsaquences of auoh generaliEing = members 
of the madical profession presoriblng aspirin for ulcers , 
because they had observed that it helps relieve headache pain. 
The lesson: until the nature of oartain typee of learnings ar^ 
better understood and the nature of the influence teaching 
methodB/strategies/behavlors have on them Is better axplainedi 
we should be axtremely cautious in our treatment prescriptions, 
lest we do harm, A second lessoni if teachers are to be per- 
ceived by themselvas as professionals, then "training" of the 
type exemplified in ETTP should be radically revisedi in its 
present form ETTP undermines reflective, informed decision* 
making by praQtltionera , It distracts attention from important 
complex learnings* It endangers an atmosphere of non-coopera- 
tion, suspioion and subversion ("We pass a pair of solssors 
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from room to roam, to nltirt eaoh other that the BvnUmtot it* in 
thii buiiding, Thon wo all get our Mix point pian'')* Social 
etudioM ociuctttora, their Htudf^nts, and our iioaloty atm ill 
tifford Miioh misguided misuse of limited and valuttbXa 
instruction timo, 

Implioatlons for Language Curriaula 

Deapita diBOlaimers about the generallEabil I tr of reaulta 
of studifia of affective teaching (White, et* al*i 1983), the 
prevailing vloH of those Implementing and adopting tho Eft ac- 
tive Toaohing Trttlnlng Program within the Stato of North Caro- 
lina im that thia roaoaroh, and tho direct instruction model 
Hhlch it acclalmai applies to all areas and levels of the cur- 
rioulum and to all olassroom learning situations. This over* 
generalisation of teacher effectiveness research reaulta in two 
corollaries which are as false as they are pervasive. In the 
first place, not only la good teaohlng equated with direct in- 
struotion , but for many achool-level practitioners gnj^y the 
direct instruction model is interprated as good teaching* Sec* 
ond, while direct instruction is seen as the model of Instruc* 
tional mathpdology , it is purported to be neutral concerning 
curriculum choices . 

A number of authors have controverted the first of these 
corollaries, arguing that the practices promoted by effective 
teaching often are not good teaching ( Cooper, 1S88; Gliakman, 
1987) • This section of the paper challenges the second corol- 
lary using examples and Illustrations from language learning to 
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ohaw that tha Effeatlvo TonohlriM Training Program does In faot 
httvo a atrong ^tVuat upon ourrioulum aholcoa and daolwionn, 
thut it im Var from vaiu0-froe oonoorrilng both whiit in inUmdiid 
to bci learned and what aotually ioarnod in eohools. 

ConaoptionB of ourrioulum apan a very broad Bpeotruis* A 
number of writors have tried to mnkm this kaloldoacopo of v1gw« 
mora oomprehenBlble by BUggeatlng four to seven broad cate- 
gories of ourrioulum orientRtions {Bianor and Vallance, 1974; 
MoNoil, 198S; Millor, 1983). Tlm&m Hrlters reoogni^e that 
viewe nbout curriculuoi arc only part of a much broadar eduoa-- 
tional phlloBophy and apletomology * Humanist© and teohnolo-^ 
giats not only have different beliGfa about what ihould be 
learnod In aohools; they also have in some oasee dinmotrically 
opposing views about what knowledge ia, about the ultimate 
source of human values » about how learning takes place, and 
about the rolei of teaehars and students in the learning 
procass • 

The teaching practices and learning oonditions adoptad by 
the Effective Teaching Training Program (including the direct 
instruction model) flow from a technological, process-product 
conception of curriculum. It is almost impossible to adopt 
this model of teaching and learning without adopting a con- 
stellation of assumptions about education that flow from a 
behavioristi logioal-positlvist idei ogy which is incompatible 
with huroanistlc, developmental, social-reconstructionist , and 
academic curriculum orientations (McNeil, 198S; Milleri 1983 )• 
In apite of claims to the eentrary, the Effeotiva Teaching 
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Training Program reprinientB the impoBihlori of one styla of 
currioulLim and ond philosophy of mhxontion upon tha achoolH and 
toaohars of an entire* fltate. 

In a vary general fiense, no aompelling body nf proof 
exiats that one eurrlcylum arientfttlon ia Inherently superior 
to others I although it haa been deraonBtrated that different 
eduGatlonal approaohee and teaching stylea produce different 
patterns of results. The first part cf this paper, for eKam^ 
pie, documenta the superiority of 'ooMnitlve constructionist' 
approachGo for longtetm retention of id^aa and for the dcvel- 
opmont of conacptual undera tandings . Choice betKeen styles of 
ourrioulura is eaaentially a choice of valuea---^if a peraon val-^ 
ues the learning of higher-order thinking skills they will 
usually reject the focus on discrate tasks and skills and con- 
vergent questions and the heavy emphasis on teacher oontrol and 
high rate of response associated with the school ef f eotivaneas 
research; if on the other hand, they value the rapid acquisi- 
tion of simple asaociatlona and operations, these practices 
have great appeal. 

It must be recognl:^ed that there ia nothing about the di- 
rect Instruction model per se that is inherently Incompatible 
with other styles of curriculum. Its negative effects stem 
from the overgenerallzation of this model as it is adopted in 
practice and extended to all teaching situations and from its 
effect on curriculum choices* It is interesting to note that 
Berelter and Scardamalia <1987) recognize the need for a new 
and different model of education to produce atudenta capable of 
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hlMh levelB of literacy , yet they still bellevo that theao 
capabilltleB aan be davelopad through 'cllroct ins truotlon • * 

If there is any aroa of development in which one conoeption 
of ourrioulum and learning is olearly superior to another , 
language acquisition must be considered a claliiiant. An im« 
presalve body of literature (Dale, 1976; deVilliera and de- 
Villiers, 1982; Tough 1982; Wells, 1986; Berko-Qleaaon , 1986; 
Lindforsi 1987) haa demonstrated that young ohildren whoee 
caretakers attempt to dominate and direot their language 
productions and development lag behind, on almost every measure 
of language quality, children Khoae oaretakers allow them to 
use their own strategies and make their own discoveries about 
the working© of language* Evidenca is currently amassing to 
Indicate that the language of school-age ohildren develops best 
in the same kind of oognitlve-interactionist environment and 
opportunity that fosters growth for young children. Despite 
the currency and popularity of teacher effectiveness research, 
the development of communioative oompetence (ekill in using 
language), the deveiopmant of skill in composition, and the 
development of inferential and critical comprehension receive 
much stronger support from alternative, contrasting conceptiona 
of learning and teaching, specifically the cogni tlve-lnter- 
actionlst view* 

According to interactioniat approaches to language devel- 
opment , language arts programs should meet conditions such as 
the following (the list supplied is not intended as exhaustive, 
but la sufficient for the purposes of this paper) ^ 
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(tt) Studonts lihould bo involvod In oKtrnmive uhu of oom^ 
munieatlon proao8eo« { speaking , listening i reading and writing) 
for purposofi that aro real and v«iid to the learnGra (for ax- 
amplQ, writing letters to roal people who will reapond) rather 
than ae academio oxorGiaes; 

(b) Communioation sltuationa for languag© learning should 
represont a wide range of rhotorioal relations and language 
purposes; that is, students should communicate with a variety 
of audiences (etrangers to intimate friends, infants to aged, 
peers to subordinates , etc*) In a variety of social Bltuatlons 
(informol to fornial to ritualtstic) for a variety of purposes 
(Informational, instrumental, heuristic, etc.) about topics 
varying In degrees of abatractnees or immGdiaey (Moffett and 
Wagner, 1982); 

(o) A certain amount of study about language as language 
may be useful If It is used to inform the processeE of using 
language; but the study of language structure and form, for its 
own sake, does little to develop skill in oomposlng or compre'- 
bending language, and may in fact impede language development 
because of the lost opportunities to engage in language use 
(Weaver, 1979), 

(d) For the acquisition of both beginning and advanced 
levels of literacy, teachers mxxvt support the development of 
learners' reading and writing strategies, including the devel- 
opment of cognitive self-monitoring and control strategies. 
Strategy development is accomplished while students are in* 
volved in meaningful reading and writing communioation (point 
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'ft' iibovo), but it muHt ^upportod by oompIr^K, dcillbc*r»te , 
and highly akillad teaohing atrateglee. Theaa Inoludu mod- 
olingi cloBCi monitoring of leurnor «trute«10Hi irorbniiKiitlon of 
atrategioa, and proviBlon of Buffiaient tlma find Ifttitud© for 
loarnera to apply prodlctiorii repair, and other stratogiGfl 
under their own control (Clayp 1982; Palinaoar and Brown, 1984; 
Ber^lter and Soardamalia, 1987 )# 

Th© implioa fciona of thage oonditlone for teaohing and 
learning and for the rolos of teaoher and learner are far-^ 
reaching. Cloarly language learning aotlvities ahould be inte- 
gratad with the contcint of other school subjects and with life 
experiences; yat in school programs language arts is too often 
isolatod from both from Bubjeot «iattar content and from life. 
Furthermore I various dimenBions of language perforraanoe {for 
example p spelling, handwriting, grammar, punotuation, decoding, 
vQQabulary development, cosprehension and actual reading and 
writing) are treated at separate times with little relationship 
to one another, A technologioal (behavlDrist ) approach to 
education, through its emphaaia on discrate learnings, meas- 
urable objectives, and tests tends to encourage this kind of 
compartmentalization of language learnings. 

A second implication is that teachers must be allowed the 
latitude and flexibility to make professional, Informed deci-* 
sions about types and varieties of activities, and to allow 
student choice in activities, depending upon developmental 
level and learning needs* What is needed is the development of 
teacher decision-making skills that support literacy aoquisi* 



tiorit not n HimpXlMtlo mrKiel of teaahlnM bohavioru Gxtondod to 
all situatlona ♦ 

A third impllottlion of tho«© oondltlona in that thfi mimR"- 
uro of language praMrams should the quaitty of tho pvoqouuqb 
and the holiptio mosBagee or oommunlotttlontt produdml, Th«i 
direct teaohlng model baBes It© olalms to 'af fectlvenefia * on 

measurable achlovemont of formal aapoota of language products 
■ 

{G»g*i ttpelliftg, sentence struoturei oto.) rttth©r than tho 
prooeeees or the communioative ef f eativonesa of raeagagGfl. The 
roBult is to enoourage the fragmentation and lnolatlon of 
language dimensions under the name of language art», 

Pinallyp the dlroct teaching model dlacouragea Juat thoH© 
kindE of aotlvitleH that foster growth in oommunioatlva com* 
petonca. Small dlaauesion groups, group or individual projeotw 
involving student choice, rola-playlng aituatlonat readers 
theateri croative and improvisation drama, and Indlvidyaligedi 
non-directed reading do not provide situatlona in which the 
teacher appears to be in oommand of the essential lesson steps 
of the model. Therefore, through the influence of the Effec- 
tive Teaching Training Program, teachers are discouraged from 
using the kinds of strategies and activities that are demon- 
strated to be effective in reaching the broader goals of Ian-- 
guage development and the achievement of literacy* Ironicallyt 
the Standard Course of Study recently adopted by the State of 
North Carolina gives higher priority to the achievement of 
communicative competence and the ability to compose and com- 
prehend language than it does to the acquisition of language 

> EO - , ,, 




convent. ion« and forma. Unfortunft lis ly , tha ut'U ourrinulum 
appoarg to bo unrolated to the toachr-t- fcrttinlnn pro^riim, to the 
protfron. for evaluiitln« ieftohtjrB for Cftreer Xnddor Htatun, and 
to tho fltftto tooting prugrata. What in tmmgni'Amd by expertu aa 
«ood oondltiona for languago learning remftina the eluulv© 
ideal. M».anwhilo tho Effective Toucher Training Program exorts 
poworful leverage on the operationttJ ourrioulum of tho schools 
in a direction almoat dlarnGtrlcttl ly oppoticd. 
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